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ITALIAN WOMEN AT THE FOUNTAIN. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 



BOUGUEREAU'S ITALIAN WOMEN AT THE FOUNTAIN.' 



WE give on the preceding page an engraving of one of Bou- 
guereau's recent paintings, depicting a group of Italian 
women at a fountain. So many of Bouguereau's later paintings, 
have been of young girls and little children, that it is something of 
an agreeable change to find him depicting female beauty of a more 
mature cast. Bouguereau's popularity in America is only a little 
below that of Gerome's, Vibert's, or Meissonnier's. Among French 
critics, the late Theophile Gautier praised him, and Edmond About 
has described his work as " a contagious and triumphant medioc- 
rity." Bouguereau, although not a great painter, is full of talent, 
and usually obtains a very respectable level of excellence. He was 
born at Rochelle in 1825, was a pupil of Picot, and won the grand 
prix de Rome in 1850. He has painted many portraits, and deco- 
rated several fine villas, but is known in this countiy solely by his 



paintings, the greater number of which have Italian scenes and 
Italian figures for their subject. The painting-which we have se- 
lected for engraving tells its own story without the need of an 
interpreter. Women at a fountain have always a charm for the 
painter ; perhaps no incident in peasant-life has been so frequently 
depicted. A recent writer has declared that "women are never so 
dangerous as at a fountain. Ever since Rebecca's time, who has 
not enjoyed the spectacle of a young woman at a spring? " By " dan- 
gerous " the writer means, we suppose, that here young women cap- 
tivate the fancy of masculine observers more quickly than elsewhere. 
They assemble at these places with heads and arms bare, and there 
is something in their condition that induces relaxation and mirth ; 
while, as they trip away with jugs or vases balanced upon their 
heads, they afford a charming picture of stateliness and grace. 



THE LITTLE MUSICIAN. 



A. Anker, Painter. 



A. and E. Varin, Engravers. 



THOUGH the pictures of M. Anker are not limited to such 
subjects as this, it is quite evident that young children are 
his specialty ; witness his * Toy-Rattle,' his ' Reading-Lesson,' and, 
in a measure, his ' Little Architect.' Certainly he makes the nur- 
sery his studio, and doubtless is a favourite with the youngsters, 
winning his way to their affections by presents of toys, &c., and 
then turning the children's use of them to good pictorial account. 
Seated in his old-fashioned arm-chair, carefully barricaded and 
tied in for fear of mishaps, this chubby child, of the true German 
type, has come into possession of anew plaything: its novelty 
is evidenced by the fact that an old horse, or donkey, or some ani- 
mal of the kind, has been discarded for the time, at least, and lies 
heels uppermost in its owner's lap. With cheeks swelled out to 



their largest measurement, as if the little musician were training 
itself to play an ophicleide in some itinerant band of brass instru- 
mentalists, it is blowing away most vigorously, to its own satis- 
faction unquestionably, whatever it may be to those who are 
within hearing of music which no one would presume to call 
melodious. 

All that is needful to say of the picture is that it is perfectly 
natural, and that it is very carefully painted throughout. In Mr. 
Wallace's gallery. Pall Mall, there hangs a duplicate of the work, 
with some slight variations, such as in the back of the child's chair, 
the whole of which is seen in Anker's later picture ; and also 
some alterations in the lower portions of the drapery ; in other re- 
spects the two paintings are identically the same. 



AMONG THE STUDIOS OF PARIS. 



II. 



AMONG the younger artists of the present day there is no one 
to whose talent a more brilliant future seems promised than 
is to that of M. G. Castiglione, whose 'Villa Torlonia' was so 
much admired at the last Salon, He is a conscientious and inde- 
fatigable student, an ardent lover of his art, and his progress from 
year to year has been something surprising, though his artistic ca- 
reer opened with one of those swift successes which are more apt 
to mar, than to make certain, the future of a young and rising artist. 
There is something of Meissonnier's peerless mastery of the brush 
to be observed in the later works of M. Castiglione. He is at 
present at work on two large pictures which are intended for the 
Salon of next spring. One is a view of Haddon Hall, to paint 
which he took a journey to England, and remained there for sev- 
eral weeks. The rich emerald foliage and turf of an English land- 
scape, the grey, brooding clouds and rain-boding atmosphere of the 
English climate, are reproduced with a master-hand. The point 
from which the view is taken gives to the spectator the full sweep 
of the superb terrace, with deep masses of verdant shadow amid 
the trees beyond. In the foreground stands an aged cavalier in 
the dress of the days of Charles I. ; a fair-faced damsel in white 
satin leans upon his arm, and listens to a message which a hand- 
some young Roundhead colonel is in the act of delivering, while 
his men stand grouped at a little distance. The whole scene — 
landscape, atmosphere, association— is intensely and thoroughly 
English. In striking and beautiful contrast is the companion- 
work, which represents the terrace of a villa situated on one of 



the sunny heights near Rome. The warm, clear atmosphere, the 
blue, sun-flooded skies of an Italian June glow above the scene. 
Afar in the azure distance rise the domes and pinnacles of the 
Eternal City, while in the foreground a scarlet-robed cardinal waits 
to receive the visit of a golden-haired dame in white satin and 
pearls, who, led by a handsome young cavalier in azure velvet, as- 
cends the steps to pay her respects to his Eminence. The play of 
light on the lady^'s satin robe, and the changing reflections of the 
gentleman's velvet doublet, are most marvellously rendered, and 
with a softness, yet with ^ vigour of touch, that is truly remarkable. 
A smaller picture, and one recently finished, represents a party of 
brigands gambling for their booty. Two of them are crouched on 
the grass, while a third stands beside them looking on at the game. 
One of the players, a veritable cut-throat with truculent counte- 
nance and unshorn locks, who lies prone on his stomach on the 
ground, has just held up a card — the winning one, apparently — to 
the infinite disgust of his opponent. The stake, a rich casket, from 
which is rolling, pell-mell, a mass of strings of pearls, coral beads, 
gold chains, and jewels, stands near the pair. The' individual who 
is looking on is evidently a grade above the gamesters. He is an 
elderly man with grizzled hair, wearing a slashed grey doublet and 
a hat cocked gaily on one side, and something in his air and atti- 
tude, and in the way he rests his hand on the hilt of his long 
sword, betrays the bully and the bravo rather than the robber. 
Another small picture, and one strikingly dramatic and suggestive 
in its character, represents a richly-carved fountain rising in front 



